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ADMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA 


In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  President’s  Message  transmitting 

the  Constitution  of  California. 

Mr.  BENNETT  said  : 

After  an  angry  and  long  discussion,  betraying  so 
much  warmth  of  feeling  and  difference  of  opinion, 
where  the  subject  under  consideration — the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California — is  hardly  spoken  of,  but  an 
other  and  more  exciting  one — that  of  slavery — oc¬ 
cupies  all  minds,  I  know  how  unwise  it  is  to 
enlist  in  the  strife,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
avoid  repetition;  and  yet,  finding  nothing  else  can 
be  done,  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  add  another 
to  the  long  list  of  speeches  already  made,  with  no 
better  reason  for  doing  so  than  that  rendered  by  ' 
the  friend  of  Job,  when  he  said,  “  I  will  answer* 
also  my  part,  I  also  will  show  my  opinion  ” — 
claiming  as  such  only  to  have  it  regarded,  for  I  ■ 
have  no  authority  or  inclination  to  speak  for  the 
North  or  the  South,  whatever  I  may  say  of  either. 

CALIFORNIA. 

As  to  the  admission  of  California,  no  one  dis¬ 
putes  or  denies  that  her  constitution  is  republican, 
in  strict  conformity  to  our  system  of  government. 
It  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

Her  population  is  well  known  to  be  more  than 
double  the  number  entitling  her  to  admission,  and 
rapidly  increasing;  70,680  entitles  her  to  admis¬ 
sion,  and  an  excess  over  that  of  more  than  half 
that  number,  to  another  representative:  so  that  a 
population  of  106,021  entitles  her  to  admission, 
and  to  two  representatives  in  Congress.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  California,  and  the  consequent 
tide  of  immigration  there,  have  attracted  so  much 
attention,  that  her  condition  and  population  and  its 
rapid  increase  are  matters  of  general  notoriety; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  to  require  a  census 
to  be  taken  would  be  an  idle  ceremony  and  a  use¬ 
less  expense. 

Both  Florida  and  Michigan  were  admitted  with¬ 
out  a  census  being  taken;  and  for  the  same  reason 
— it  being  generally  known  that  their  population 
was  sufficient. 

Then,  upon  both  principle  and  authority,  this  is 
unnecessary;  and  especially  as  a  census  is  to  be 
immediately  taken  under  the  general  law. 

It  has  been  said  her  boundaries  are  too  large.  This 
is  a  strange  objection  to  make  in  the  face  of  the  re¬ 
cent  precedent  established  by  the  admission  of  Tex¬ 
as,  a  State  almost  unlimited  in  extent,  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  the  proposed  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  without  any  boundaries  at  all — that  is,  any 
fixed  and  settled  boundaries.  Texas  was  admit¬ 
ted  “  subject  to  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  of 
boundary,”  and  where  they  are,  is  in  dispute  and 


unsettled  to  this  very  hour.  California  has  no 
disputed  or  unsettled  boundaries;  no  claim  is 
made  from  any  quarter  to  any  part  of  her  terri¬ 
tory.  Her  tille  to  it  all  is  of  the  same  kind  and 
character  as  to  a  part.  Is  it  not,  then,  her  right  to 
be  admitted  entire,  without  division;  and  what 
reason  has  Congress  to  interfere  with  her  bound¬ 
aries  ?  Would  those  opposing  her  admission  be 
more  willing  to  admit  two  States  than  one  ?  The 
argument  is  unfounded,  and  the  case  of  Texas  a 
conclusive  answer  to  it. 

All  these  objections  are  so  feeble  as  hardly  to 
deserve  reply.  The  general  policy  has  always 
been  to  admit  new  States  whenever  and  when¬ 
ever  they  have  become  ready  for  admission — 
a  policy  never  departed  from;  why  should  it  be 
now?  No  State  was  ever  more  justly  entitled  to 
admission;  and  there  never  was  any  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  where  every  motive  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  interest,  of  policy  and  humanity,  so  ur¬ 
gently  demanded  it.  Her  countless  treasures,  her 
people’s  welfare,  our  national  greatness  and  char¬ 
acter,  all  require  her  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
United  States,  and  placed  under  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  General  Government.  Formerly, 
we  have  purchased  and  paid  millions  for  territory 
to  be  made  into  States.  The  territory  from  which 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Florida  (all 
slave  States)  were  created,  was  purchased  and 
paid  for,  as  well  by  the  North  as  the  South;  and 
these  States  were  admitted  by  the  votes  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  free,  as  well  as  of  the  slave 
States.  How  dearly  Texas  was  purchased,  and  by 
whose  votes  admitted,  is  within  the  memory  of 
all. 

But  a  new  spirit  has  entered  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Now  our  own  territory,  whose  riches  are 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  the  rocks  of  whose 
mountains,  and  the  sands  of  whose  streams,  glitter 
with  gold,  is  opposed  and  resisted  when  her  peo¬ 
ple  humbly  apply  for  admission.  Remember,  her 
people  are  our  people,  men  from  all  the  States; 
without  protection,  and  in  spite  of  neglect,  they 
have  made  and  observed  law,  overcome  every  dif¬ 
ficulty,  prospered  and  succeeded,  and  now  come, 
asking  only  the  protection  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  In  jus-  . 
tice,  they  are  entitled  to  this,  too  long  withheld; 
and  in  acting  justly,  we  shall  also  act  most  wisely. 
The  American  people  expect  and  require  this  to  be 
done;  and  the  voice  of  the  nation  will  not  be  un¬ 
heard  or  unheeded.  It  tells  us,  not  to  shut  out  our 
own  territory,  and  reject  our  own  countrymen,  de¬ 
nying  to  them  the  rights  of  our  common  country, 
(the  boasted  refuge  of  the  oppressed  from  every 
land,)  but  to  admit  California  as  a  State,  to  add 
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one  more  star  to  our  country’s  flag,  and  one  more 
strong  arm  to  uphold  and  defend  it. 

All  would  agree  to  this,  but  for  another  and  a 
darker  subject  that  intrudes  itself  into  every  ques¬ 
tion,  and  seeks  to  control  the  action  of  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  every  measure.  Why  is  the  admission 
of  California  opposing  when,  as  generally  con¬ 
ceded  even  by  those  opposing  it,  “  her  right  to  ad¬ 
mission  is  clear?”  Because  California  is  not 
adapted  to  slavery,  and  her  people  unanimously 
ask  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  State  !  Disguise  it  as 
you  may — disowned  and  denied  as  it  may  be — this 
is  in  truth  the  real  and  the  only  objection.  Will 
it  do  to  refuse  admission  to  a  State  soiely  because 
it  is  from  necessity  as  well  as  choice  a  free  State? 
Was  a  slave  State  ever  refused  admission  because 
it  was  a  slave  State,  or  for  any  other  reason  ?  If 
now,  for  the  first  time,  a  free  State  is  rejected, 
which  section  acts  aggressively  towards  the  other, 
and  which  commences  the  aggression  ?  Would  it 
be  just  or  right  to  do  this  even  if  not  aggressive? 
Nine  slave  States  and  only  eight  free  States  have 
been  admitted.  Good  faith,  fair  dealing,  “equal 
rights,”  and  honor  (mentioned  so  often,)  all  require 
the  admission  of,  at  least,  one  more  free  State 
before  the  account  is  balanced.  It  is  necessary 
also,  in  order  “to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
two  sections,”  in  this  instance,  “  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  Government”  by  admitting  as  many 
free  as  slave  States. 

Had  California  adopted  a  constitution  admitting, 
slavery,  would  not  the  very  men  now  opposing, 
have  insisted  upon  her  admission?  Who  can 
doubt  or  deny  it?  Why  then  oppose  it  now?  Are 
they  unwilling  to  abide  by  their  own  rule,  to  ac¬ 
cord  to  others  the  same  rights  they  claim  ?  They 
insisted  the  people  should  decide  this  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  people  have  decided  it — decided  it 
unanimously.  Will  they  not  submit  to  that  de¬ 
cision  in  favor  of  freedom,  the  same  as  they 
would  have  insisted  upon  it,  had  it  been  for  sla¬ 
very  ? 

But  it  is  said  it  was  done  irregularly.  “  Neces¬ 
sity  knows  no  law,”  is  bound  by  no  form.  Con¬ 
gress  could  notor  would  not  act,  and  left  California 
to  take  care  of  herself,  and  to  act  for  herself.  She 
adopted  the  only  proper  course  left  to  pursue;  and 
if  her  people  approve  it,  if  their  views  are  fairly 
expressed,  who  else  can  complain?  She  acted 
upon  the  highest  authority,  the  doctrine  by  which 
Texas  was  admitted,  and  upon  which  the  South 
have  so  strongly  insisted,  as  the  public  press, 
speeches,  resolutions,  addresses,  and  proceedings 
of  public  meetings,  abundantly  prove. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Calhoun  offered  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate,  in  which  this  southern  doctrine  is 
clearly  and  shortly  expressed: 

“  Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  po¬ 
litical  creed,  that  a  people  in  forming  a  constitution  have  the 
unconditional  right  to  form  and  adopt  the  government  which 
they  may  think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  happiness,  and  in  conformity  thereto,  no  other 
condition  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  a  State  in 
order  to  he  admitted  into  the  Union,  except  that  its  constitution 
-■  shall  be  republican,  and  that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by 
Congress  would  not  only  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principles  on  which  our  political 
system  rests.” 

In  advocating  it  he  said: 

‘‘I hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  political 
system,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  establish  whatgov- 
ernment  they  may  think  proper  for  themselves.  That  every 
State  about  to  become  a  member  of  this  Union,  has  a  right 
to  form  its  own  government  as  it  pleases,  and  that  in  order 


to  be  admitted  there  is  but  one  qualification,  and  that  is, 
that  the  government  shall  be  republican.” 

The  people  of  California  acted  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple.  They  formed  a  republican  government,  and 
such  as  they  deemed  best  calculated  to  secure  their 
liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness — but  it  excluded 
slavery. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  opposing  the  admission 
of  California,  and  insisting  upon  the  demands  of 
the  South,  said : 

“  What  they  (the  people  of  California)  have  done,  is  ree- 
olutionary  and  rebellious,  anarchical  in  its  tendency,  and 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.” 

“  The  assumption  upon  which  the  Executive  and  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  California  acted  throughout  this  whole  affair,  is 
unfounded,  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.” 

Have  “fundamental  principles”  changed  so 
soon  ?  Or  did  they  only  allow  the  people  to  ad¬ 
mit  slavery,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  but  render  it 
unconstitutional  for  them  not  to  admit  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  California?  In  other  words:  The  people 
are  to  decide  this  for  themselves.  If  they  decide 
for  slavery,  it  is  fixed  as  fate,  and  irrevocable  as 
death;  if  they  decide  for  freedom,  it  is  not  only 
unconstitutional  and  dangerous,  but  revolutionary 
and  rebellious.  Rebellious  against  what?  Not  the 
people— it  was  their  act.  Not  the  State  govern¬ 
ment — that  they  established.  Not  the  General 
Government — under  that  they  sought  submission. 
Rebellious  only  against  long-cherished  political 
designs ! 

How  was  it  irregular?  The  first  principle  of 
self-government  is,  that  the  people  have  the  sole 
right  to  make  their  own  constitutions  and  laws. 
This  power  must  carry  with  it  the  incidental 
right  to  do  this  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner 
as  their  interests  and  welfare  may  require.  This 
is  all  the  people  of  California  have  done;  and  this 
violates  no  provision  or  principle  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  only  thing  they 
could  properly  do,  placed  in  the  condition  they 
were  by  the  neglect  of  the  General  Government. 

MEXICAN  TREATY. 

And  again:  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  solemnly 
pledged  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  to  her,  and  to 
the  people  of  the  territories  ceded  by  her  to  the 
United  States,  to  incorporate  those  territories  into 
the  Union  as  States,  and  to  admit  their  people  to  all 
Ike  rights  of  American  citizens  under  the  Constitution. 
It  ivas  upon  that  condition,  and  under  that  treaty  the 
territory  ivas  acquired. 

Article  8th  of  that  treaty,  after  securing  to  the 
Mexicans  who  should  wish  to  do  so,  the  right  to 
remove  with  their  property,  provides  as  follows: 

“Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said  territo¬ 
ries,  may  either  retain  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citizens, 
or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  they 
shall  be  under  the  obligation  to  make  their  election  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty;  and  those  who  shall  remain  in  said  territories 
after  the  expiration  of  that  year,  without  having  declared 
their  intention  to  retain  the  character  of  Mexicans,  shall  be 
considered  to  have  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.” 

This  treaty  was  concluded  2d  February,  1848. 
The  people  of  California  did  not,  within  one  year, 
elect  to  remain  citizens  of  Mexico,  but  by  joining 
with  the  Americans  in  forming  a  State  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  applying  for  admission,  not  only  under 
the  treaty,  but  by  their  own  act,  have  elected  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Article  9th  provides: 

“Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall  net 
preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Kepublic, 


conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article, 

SHALL  BE  INCORPORATED  INTO  THE  UNION  OF  THE  USITRD 

States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the.  United  States,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  without  restriction.” 

The  proper  time,  according  to  all  previous  prac¬ 
tice  and  precedent,  for  the  admission  of  a  State,  is 
so  soon  as  she  has  a  population  entitling  her  to  a 
representative  in  Congress,  (70,630.)  California 
has  now  more  than  the  necessary  population  to 
entitle  her  to  two.  She  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
admission  by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  un¬ 
der  which  the  territory  was  acquired.  To  reject 
her,  we  must  not  only  depart  from  the  uniform 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  disregard  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  violate  the  national  faith,  by 
refusing  to  fulfill  our  treaty  obligations,  and  to 
perform  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  that 
compact,  from  which  we  derive  ail  our  title  to  this 
territory. 

slavery . 

Arrayed  against  admitting  California,  slavery 
presents  itself  in  all  its  various  forms.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  ad¬ 
mission.  The  crime  and  curse  of  slavery,  as  some 
regard  it;  its  blessings  and  benefits,  as  others  con¬ 
sider  it — are  nothing  to  her;  she  takes  no  part  or 
lot  in  the  matter,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  either. 
And  yet  everybody  knows  this  is  the  real  diffi¬ 
culty  standing  in  our  way,  and  this  is  the  subject 
engrossing  almost  entire  attention. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  slavery  without  exci¬ 
ting  prejudices  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I  hope  I 
may  avoid  this,  for  I  intend  to  speak  of  it  only  as 
its  friends  claim  to  have  it  regarded — merely  as  a 
political  question,  as  a  great  property  interest,  and 
its  political  effect  and  influence.  No  matter,  for 
this  purpose,  whether  slavery  be  moral  or  immoral, 
a  blessing  or  a  curse, — as  to  that  I  have  a  fixed 
opinion,  one  that,  as  Benedict  says,  “fire  could 
not  melt  out  of  me,  I  should  die  in  it  at  the  stake;” 
but  waiving  all  this,  so  repeatedly  discussed,  and 
about  which  we  differ  so  widely,  let  us  examine  it 
politically,  without  misrepresenting  or  assailing 
either  the  North  or  the  South. 

It  is  said  there  are  now  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  property  is  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Will  not 
this  immense  amount  of  wealth,  this  great  property 
interest,  always  have  its  full  weight  in  a  popular 
and  representative  Government  ?  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  otherwise;  it  always 
has  had  and  always  will  have.  But  to  this  kind 
of  property,  arid  to  this  only,  more  than  its  equal 
share  of  political  influence  is  given  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Unlike  all  other  kinds  of  property,  a  rep¬ 
resentation  is  allowed  upon  it.  Five  slaves  count 
the  same  as  three  free  persons;  and  a  man  owning 
five  hundred  slaves  has  the  same  importance  in  the 
scale  of  representation  as  three  hundred  and  one  free 
white  persons  in  the  free  States,  although  each  of 
them  may  own  property  thereof  an  equal  amount. 
And  the  owner  of  the  slave  property  has  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  chances  for  office  and  political  prefer¬ 
ment,  while  each  of  the  free  State  men  has  but  one 
chance  out  of  that  number. 

I  think  I  could  select  five  members  of  this  House 


from  slave  States,  in  all  whose  districts  there  are  a 
less  number  of  voters  than  in  some  single  districts 
in  the  free  States.  The  difference  may  be  less 
than  this;  but,  at  all  events,  the  disproportion  is 
very  great. 

I  would  like  to  inquire — and  will  pause  for  a  re¬ 
ply — if  there  is  a  single  member  of  Congress  from 
a  slave  State,  who  is  not  an  owner  of  slave  prop¬ 
erty  and  interested  in  it?  Is  there  none?  Was 
the  instance  ever  known?  I  ask  these  questions 
only  to  show  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  property. 
Opposition  to  slavery  at  tho  North  is  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion;  its  support  at  the  South  is  a  matter  of 
interest,  and  the  South  always  have  prevailed.  It 
is  self-interest,  personal  and  political,  that  makes 
southern  men  its  advocates  and  supporters,  “for 
where  the  treasure  is  there  will  the  heart  be  also.” 
It  is  a  law  of  human  nature;  we  may  cease  there¬ 
fore  to  wonder  at  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
men  of  all  parties  from  the  slave  States  unite  on 
all  questions  tending  to  promote  the  interests  of 
slavery  and  of  slave  property.  In  this  their  prop¬ 
erty  consists,  on  this  their  political  poweris  reared, 
as  an  essential  element,  and  to  this  their  undue  as¬ 
cendency  and  control  in  the  Government  may  be 
traced.  “A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken,” 
and  nonecan  bestronger  than  these, pride,  avarice, 
and  ambition,  all  enlisted  in  its  support.  These  have 
the  most  absolute  mastery  over  the  mind  of  man, 
and  outlive  all  other  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
growing  stronger  and  stronger,  until  the  last  sands 
of  life  have  run.  Upon  the  operation  of  these  with 
all  men,  or  at  least  with  all  classes  and  communi¬ 
ties  of  men,  we  can  calculate,  with  almost  the 
same  certainty  as  upon  the  action  of  mechanical 
laws.  Stronger  fetters  the  arch  fiend  himself  could 
not  have  forged  to  bind  the  African  race  to  an 
eternity  of  bondage.  I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of 
reproach  or  complaint.  Las  Cases  introduced 
slavery  into  this  country  with  the  best  motives  in 
the  world,  to  save  the  poor  Indians  from  labor. 
He  foresaw  not  the  consequences.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  adopted  this  provision  with 
the  best  motives  in  the  world,  to  counteract  in  some 
degree,  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  evils  of  slavery.  What  has  been  the 
result? 

Instead  of  the  gradual  but  certain  extinguishment 
of  slavery,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  as  was  confidently  expected,  these  and 
other  causes  have  led  to  the  careful  increase  of  this 
kind  of  propei ty,  which  has  swept  before  it  all 
all  other  interests  wherever  it  has  gone,  until  we 
now  find  fifteen  slave  States  in  the  Union,  em¬ 
bracing  its  most  fertile  and  productive  portion. 

We  find  that  more  slave  than  free  States  have 
been  admitted  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  extending  over  a  territory  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  the  free  States,  by  7,720,30*2  square 
acres. 

W e  find  that  the  free  States  have  about  two-thirds 
of  the  free  white  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  yet,  instead  of  having  had  two-thirds  of  the 
offices  and  patronage  of  the  Government,  they 
have  had  only  about  one-third  from  first  to  last. 
We  find  the  slave  States  have  about  one-third 
^>f  the  free  white  population,  and  yet  they  have 
had  about  two-thirds  of  the  offices  and  patronage 
of  the  Government  during  its  entire  existence. 

I  believe  this  is  no  exaggeration;  taking  all  the 
offices,  civil,  naval,  and  military,  and  including  the 
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whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Government, 
and  that  this  estimate  is  within  and  not  beyond 
the  truth. 

We  find  the  slave  States  have  held  the  sway  and 
ascendency  in  the  National  Government,  from 
almost  the  first  exercise  of  its  power;  at  all 
events,  ever  since  political  power  has  been  the 
study  and  pursuit  of  political  men.  Mr.  Clay  ad  • 
mits  this  to  have  been  so  for  the  last  half  century; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  so  much  hon¬ 
ored  by  repeated  reference,  [Mr.  Meade,]  boasts, 
that  for  all  this  period,  “we  (the  slave  states) 
have  managed  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

And  now  we  find  the  admission  of  a  free  State 
objected  to,  because  “it  is  a  question  of  terri¬ 
tory  !”  when  if  fifteen  more  free  States  as  large 
as  the  present,  were  admitted,  the  slave  States 
would  still  contain  a  greater  extent  of  territo¬ 
ry  than  the  whole  thirty  free  States,  by  nearly 
8,000,000  of  square  acres — about  the  same  extent 
of  territory  contained  in  the  three  States  of  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

How  has  all  this  happened  ?  The  slave  interest 
and  slave  property  is  peculiar;  wherever  it  goes,  it 
is  the  great  controlling  interest,  and,  like  Aaron’s 
rod,  “  swallows  up”  all  others.  It  combines  the 
wealth  and  political  power  of  the  States  where  it 
exists.  The  labor  of  a  country  is  its  principal 
source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  productions 
of  the  slave  States  are  the  growth  of  slave-labor; 
it  is  the  great  propelling  power  of  all  their  produc¬ 
tive  industry. 

It  is  estimated,  there  are  between  one  and  three 
hundred  thousand  slave-owners  in  the  United 
States,  or  about  one  to  thirty  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  States,  and  about  one  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  free  white  population  of  the  United 
States.  And  yet  they  hold  in  their  hands  the 
wealth  and  political  power  of  half  the  States;  half 
the  States  in  this  Union  are  ruled  by  this  interest 
with  an  iron  rule.  Their  representatives,  person¬ 
ally  and  much  more  politically  interested  in  it,  are 
its  personal  and  political  advocates,  and,  as  to  all 
its  interests,  are  as  one  man,  having  one  heart  and 
one  soul.  This  has  given  to  them  the  ascendency 
and  control  of  the  General  Government,  while  in 
an  actual  minority  even  in  the  slave  States  them¬ 
selves.  Wealth  is  power,  and  union  is  power:  and 
this  kind  of,  property,  and  this  alone,  unites  to  pri¬ 
vate  interest  and  the  power  which  wealth  has  of 
itself,  the  whole  political  power  of  the  territory 
over  which  it  is  spread — of  all  the  States  where  it 
exists,  all  combined  in  its  interests,  and  bound  to 
its  support.  Property,  not  men,  forms  the  great  ba¬ 
sis  of  political  power  in  the  slave  States. 

In  the  free  States,  this  is  not  so.  They  have  no 
one  great  property  interest,  uniting  all  others  in  its 
support;  none  one-tenth  as  large,  or  having  the 
thousandth  part  of  its  political  influence;  none  to 
which  a  particle  of  political  influence  is  secured  by 
the  Constitution;  no  one  that  can  control  a  single 
State,  or  that  has  devoted  to  itself  a  single  repre¬ 
sentative  bound  to  it  by  his  personal  interest  and 
his  political  aspirations.  The  productive  property 
of  the  free  States  is  divided  and  diverted  into  ten 
thousand  channels,  as  numerous  as  the  ways  by 
which  men  may  invest  capital,  or  seek  to  acquire 
wealth,  each  having  its  own  interest,  and  coming 
in  collision  with  some  or  all  of  the  rest — acting  in 
conflict  and  hostility,  without  the  elements  of 


union, and  impossible  to  be  united;  less  inharmony 
with  each  other  than  with  this  great  interest  of  the 
South,  for  the  production  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  &c.,  interferes  with  no  interest  at  the  North, 
as  their  several  interests  interfere  with  each  other. 
These  various  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  free 
States  can  no  more  be  united  into  one  great  con¬ 
trolling  interest  and  one  species  of  property,  than 
all  the  various  and  conflicting  religious  creeds  and 
opinions  of  men  could  be  united  into  one  faith,  and 
all  men  worship  in  harmony  at  one  altar.  The 
property  of  the  free  States  can  be  changed  from 
one  thing  to  another,  and  applied  to  different  pur¬ 
poses  and  pursuits.  Slave  property  must  ever  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  in  its  identity,  direction,  and  pur¬ 
poses;  it  is  unchangeable;  each  article  lasts  for  life. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  said,  the  South  are 
denied  their  “  equal  rights.”  Show  me  any  just 
cause  of  complaint,  propose  the  remedy,  and  I 
will  go  as  far  as  the  most  southern  man  to  afford 
the  proper  relief.  I  have  an  intelligent  and  en¬ 
lightened  constituency,  such  as  any  man  might 
justly  feel  proud  and  honored  to  represent;  and  if  I 
know  their  sentiments,  there  is  not  a  man  amongst 
them  who  would  not  condemn  me  if  I  would  not 
do  this;  I  should  condemn  myself  if  I  did  not. 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  surrender  to  the  owners 
of  any  one  kind  of  property,  North  or  South, 
having  a  common  interest,  the  entire  control  of 
the  Government.  If  that  is  ever  done,  the  sun  of 
“equal  rights”  and  of  liberty  will  have  set  for¬ 
ever.  Then,  instead  of  having,  as  now,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  protecting  all  interests,  the  weak  as  well  as 
the  strong,  so  that  every  man  can  “  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  none  to  molest  or  make 
him  afraid,”  we  should  have  in  its  place  the 
most  odious  and  arbitrary  monopoly  the  world 
ever  saw — where  one  interest  alone  bore  sway  to 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  others.  Give  but 
this  power  to  the  slave  States,  and  all  the  interests 
of  the  North,  diverse  and  different  as  they  are, 
would  meet  one  fate,  and  share  one  common  ruin. 
Then,  all  must  bow  down  before  the  image  which 
the  slave  power  would  set  up — a  thing  of  deform¬ 
ity  and  dread,  the  blackness  of  darkness  stamped 
upon  its  face,  and  the  desolation  of  destruction 
accompanying  its  power.  Under  the  despotism 
of  an  emperor  or  a  tyrant,  he  has  at  least  human 
feelings,  passions,  and  sympathies,  to  which  an 
appeal  is  not  always  made  in  vain.  But  the  des¬ 
potism  of  a  monopoly  has  none  of  these;  it  is  alike 
heartless  and  soulless,  borne  onward  in  its  course 
by  the  current  of  its  interest,  regardless  of  all  else, 
as  invariably  as  the  laws  of  gravitation  compel 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  mountain  to  seek 
the  sea. 

Look  at  the  account.  This  great  property  in¬ 
terest  and  political  power  combined,  has  controlled 
every  State  government  where  it  exists,  held  its 
offices,  and  directed  its  action;  has  extended  its 
territory  far  and  wide,  over  the  fairest  and  most  fer¬ 
tile  portions  of  the  Union;  has  held  the  ascendency 
in  the  General  Government,  and  swayed  its  policy 
and  measures  at  its  will — often  to  the  injury  or 
ruin  of  particular  interests  in  the  free  States — at 
one  time  striking  down  their  commerce,  and  at 
another  their  manufactures;  has  had  more  than 
double  its  share  of  the  offices  and  patronage  of 
Government;  has  admitted  more  slave  than  free 
States;  has  extended  itself  over  a  territory  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  free  States,  and  has  now 
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pledged  and  devoted  to  slavery  a  territory  large 
enough  to  receive  the  increase  of  the  whole  slave 
population  forages  and  ages  to  come, — and  all  this 
avails  not.  It  is  from  this  quarter  complaints  are 
heard,  and  new  demands  are  made.  If  the  Prov¬ 
erbs  of  Solomon  were  now  to  be  written,  he  would 
find  more  than  four  things  “  that  are  never  satis¬ 
fied,  and  that  3ay  not,  it  is  enough-,”  and  first 
and  foremost  of  them  all,  more  insatiable  than  the 
grave,  would  be  heard  the  owners  of  slave  prop¬ 
erty,  crying  “Give!  give!”  Even  now  we  are 
threatened  with  disunion,  because  a  free  State, 
from  a  section  where  slavery  does  not  and  cannot 
exist,  is  asking  for  admission,  unless  new  conces¬ 
sions  are  made  to  the  slave  States,  new  privileges 
granted,  and  new  exactions  complied  with.  So 
true  it  is,  that  the  more  that  is  yielded  to  power, 
the  greater  are  its  demands.  Ambition  is  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man,  and  a  southern  member  [Mr. 
Meade]  has  told  us  it  “  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  southern  mind.”  That  this  is  true  of  the 
southern  politicians,  every  page  of  our  history 
can  witness.  And  the  warning  of  the  past  should 
not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  exercise  of  our  reason 
denied  to  us.  Menaces  and  threats  are  the  worst, 
and  should  be  the  last  of  arguments;  they  are  as 
idle  as  they  are  impotent,  alike  weak  and  wicked. 
Not  here  from  this  Capitol  should  the  treasonable 
cry  of  disunion  go  forth.  But  it  matters  not.  The 
people  know  that  “  he  that  is  not  for  them  is 
against  them;”  and  if  not  with  partisans  and 
oliticians,  mad  with  passion  or  blinded  by  am- 
ition,  with  the  American  people  the  love  of 
country  and  of  the  Union  is  no  unmeaning  thing. 
Disunion!  No,  sir;  were  every  Senator  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress  to  conspire  to  accomplish 
the  unholy  deed,  (I  beg  pardon  for  the  illustration, 

I  know  it  is  impossible,)  and  with  disunion  on 
their  lips,  and  treason  in  their  hearts,  set  about  its 
consummation,  they  would  be  but  “  as  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind,”  “like  dust  swept  before 
the  hurricane.”  Great  as  their  power  may  be, 
they  would  find  it  was  derived  from  the  people, 
and  had  departed  forever.  For  them  there  would 
be  no  political  resurrection — no  repentance  eould 
atone  the  past;  their  reward  would  be  a  wide  in¬ 
heritance  of  infamy — the  execrations  of  the  present 
and  of  future  generations.  But  disunion  should 
not  be  talked  of;  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
should  never  be  admitted.  If  it  is  to  come,  let  it 
come  unheralded  and  unannounced.  No  prophet 
can  see  far  enough  into  futurity  to  foretell  the 
time.  Politicians  are  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the 
danger  the  people  are  in  of  rising  against  and 
overturning  their  own  Government.  But  the  peo¬ 
ple  dream  of  no  such  thing,  and  feel  no  alarm. 
Of  this  I  speak  from  some  personal  observation. 
The  necessity  which  compelled  me  to  be  absent 
from  my  seat  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  gave  to  me  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
many  of  the  “  sovereign  people”  speak;  and 
amongst  them  all,  I  heard  no  sentiment  in  favor 
of  disunion — I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  a  single 
disunionist;  on  the  contrary,  all  were  ardent  in 
their  devotion  and  attachment  to  the  institutions 
of  their  country.  And  it  was  always  sure  to  be 
said — “  there  is  no  danger  of  disunion  while 
General  Taylor  is  President.”  That  also  was  a 
sentiment  in  which  all  agreed,  and  an  end  of  all 
argument.  Men  of  all  parties,  Whigs  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  if  peril  or  danger  threatened  the  country, 


!  relied  with  unbounded  confidence  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  people  have  not  misjudged,  nor  is  that 
confidence  misplaced.  He  has  won  it  by  a  life  of 
devotion  and  fidelity  to  his  country,  and  if  danger 
were  really  to  come,  there  never  was  a  man  since 
Washington,  around  whom  the  whole  American 
i  people  would  rally  with  such  heartfelt  enthusiasm. 

But  I  repeat,  there  is  no  fear,  no  dangpr  of  dis¬ 
union.  The  gentleman  last  addressing  the  com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Thomas]  tells  us  there  is  no  one  at  the 
South  who  favors  disunion.  I  tell  you  there  is 
none  at  the  North;  if  one  can  be  found  who  shall 
engage  in  so  hopeless  a  cause,  he  may  well  thank 
Heaven  for  his  good  fortune,  if  permitted,  like 
Aaron  Burr,  to  go  down  to  his  grave  dishonored 
and  despised.  You  may  talk  of  disunion,  and 
you  may  call  spirits  from  the  “vasty  deep,”  but 
they  will  not  come,  and  the  Union  will  endure. 

Another  voice  from  the  South  is  heard  calling 
in  warning  to  forbear:  “  You  are  strong,  we  are 
weak;  give  to  us  our  equal  rights.”  Is  it  true  that 
this  great  interest,  that  holds  in  its  hands  the  en¬ 
ergy,  the  wealth,  and  the  political  power  of  half 
the  States  in  the  Union,  is  weak — is  in  danger 
from  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  free  States, 
not  one  of  which  can  control  a  single  State,  or  has 
exclusively  devoted  to  itself  a  single  vote  ?  Was 
the  amount  of  slave  property,  or  the  extent  of 
its  political  power,  ever  before  so  great  as  at 
this  moment — eighteen  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  whole  political  power  of  half  the 
States  in  the  Union,  united  in  a  single  interest,  and 
struggling  for  permanent  ascendency  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  it  has  so  long  controlled  ?  Is  that  weak  ? 
It  is  a  fearful  power — too  strong  to  fear  encroach¬ 
ment;  stronger  than  any  other;  stronger  than  all 
the  divided  interests  of  the  free  States.  Let  the 
past  be  the  proof.  The  experience  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  cannot  err.  That  is  not  theory,  or  opinion, 
or  argument.  It  is  fact,  it  is  history,  it  is  actual 
demonstration. 

The  free  States  have  had  the  numerical  majority, 
and  yet  the  fact  that,  for  half  a  century — for  a  time, 
“  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary” — the  slave  States  have  had  generally  the 
ascendency  and  control  in  the  Government,  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  may  not  be  denied.  How  is  this  ac¬ 
counted  for  ?  One  gentleman  [Mr.  E.  C.  Cabell] 
says  it  is  owing  to  “  the  moral  power  of  slavery.” 
To  me  this  sounds  very  much  as  it  would  to  talk 
about  “  the  religion  of  robbery.”  Granting  this  to 
be  an  idle  and  sectional  prejudice,  is  it  not  strange 
that  the  moral  power  of  all  the  free  States  against 
slavery  has  no  political  influence?  But  the  moral 
power  of  slavery  has  for  fifty  years  given  to  a 
minority  a  political  ascendency  over  a  majority! 
“  There  is  something  more  than  natural  in  this, 
if  philosophy  could  only  find  it  out.”  Another 
gentleman  [Mr.  Meade]  says,  in  substance,  this 
proves  the  South  have  a  superior  and  the  North 
an  inferior  race  of  men;  like  a  southern  Senator, 
[Mr.  Downs,]  who  proved  in  some  such  way  that 
the  condition  of  the  laborers  of  the  free  States 
(that  is,  the  people  of  the  free  States)  was 
worse  than  that  of  their  African  slaves — only  it 
goes  further;  for  if  the  extent  and  long  continued 
ascendency  of  the  slaveholding  minority  proves 
the  degree  of  the  inferiority  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  they  must  be  placed  still  lower,  and  stand 
in  a  very  equivocal  position  between  the  animal 
creation  and  the  human  race, — men  in  form,  more 
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stupid  than  brutes  in  intellect;  not  only  below  an 
African,  but  without  even  the  capacity  of  a  mon¬ 
key — that  of  imitating  their  superiors.  Profound 
and  satisfactory  as  these  reasons  may  be  deemed  ! 
I  have  ventured  to  suggest  still  another:  that  in 
the  slave  States  one  interest  concentrates  and  con¬ 
trols  their  whole  political  power  and  action,  and 
that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  free  States — a  reason 
entirely  sufficient,  irrespective  of  the  moral  power 
of  slavery,  or  the  boasted  superiority  of  southern 
men. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  a  popular  and  rep¬ 
resentative  Government,  if  one  man  or  one  inter¬ 
est  controls  one-third,  or  even  one-fourth  of  the 
votes,  and  the  others  have  not  a  common  interest 
and  bond  of  union,  but  are  divided  by  their  inter¬ 
ests,  prejudices,  feelings,  or  even  by  accidental 
causes,  that  man  or  that  interest,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing,  as  would  be  supposed,  only  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  power,  has  in  fact  a  great  deal  more, 
and  can  and  will  control  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred;  all  experi¬ 
ence  proves  the  truth  of  this.  Different  interests, 
like  different  parties,  generally  nearly  equalize  and 
destroy  each  other;  one  can  rarely  ever  get  as 
strong  as  two  to  one  against  those  opposed  to  it, 
and  even  then  a  vote  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
delegation,  united,  would  defeat  any  measure  sup¬ 
ported  by  two-thirds,  and  opposed  by  one-third  of 
the  remainder.  Take,  as  examples,  the  election  of 
Speaker  and  Clerk  during  this  session.  How 
many,  in  fact,  controlled  the  result?  Take  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  uniting,  perhaps,  at  the  North,  more 
interests  in  its  favor  than  any  other  measure  ever 
did;  and  yet  more  than  one-third  of  the  votes  of  the 
North  are  for  free  trade;  they  balance  as  many 
more,  and  only  the  remainder  from  the  free  States 
are  of  any  account  in  deciding  the  question — one- 
fourth  of  the  whole,  united,  defeats  the  measure  by 
a  decided  majority. 

It  was  natural  and  inevitable,  then,  that  the 
slave  interest,  uniting  and  combining  in  its  sup¬ 
port,  not  one-fourth  or  one  third  only,  but  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  political  power,  and  the  resi¬ 
due  not  united  but  divided,  should  uniformly  have 
had  the  ascendency  and  controlled  the  policy  and 
measures  of  the  Government. 

But  if  to  any  one  great  property  interest,  an  ac¬ 
tual  majority  were  given,  it  wouid  have  the  whole 
power,  and  exert  it  to  promote  its  own  interest;  it 
would  crush  beneath  it  all  other  interests,  or  sub¬ 
vert  them  still  further  to  advance  its  own.  It  would 
he  power  and  self-interest  combined.  Give  this  power 
to  the  slave  States,  and  every  i  nterest  of  the  free 
States  would  be  as  helplessly  and  hopelessly  under 
its  dominion,  as  ever  an  individual  slave  was  under 
the  dominion  of  his  master.  Beneath  the  same 
power  would  fall,  not  only  the  property  interests 
of  the  North,  but  their  political  rights  also.  The 
difference  between  black  and  white  is  not  plainer 
than  between  placing  the  power  of  this  Government 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  interest,  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  all  interests  in  the  country,  carefully 
preventing  any  one,  however  great,  from  obtaining 
an  absolute  ascendency  over  all  the  rest.  In  the 
one  case,  every  interest  is  protected  in  its  rights; 
in  the  other,  but  one  interest  has  any  right  at  all, 
and  that  is  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  right  of 
power. 

It  has  been  ask  d  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
[Mr.  Cabell]  how  it  was  possible  any  interest  in 


the  free  States  could  be  injuriously  affected  by  the 
addition  of  slave  States,  or  by  their  obtaining  a 
numerical  majority  ?  And  it  is  argued  it  could  have 
no  such  effect,  because  the  South  are  always  di¬ 
vided  by  political  parties.  If  this  proves  there  is 
no  danger  to  the  North  in  adding  slave  States,  it 
equally  proves  there  is  no  danger  to  the  South  in 
adding  free  States,  for  the  North  are  certainly  as 
much  divided  by  parties  as  the  South.  Indeed, 
the  gentleman  urging  this  argument  has  been  one 
of  several  to  prove  by  their  action  during  this 
session,  that  party  allegiance  is  stronger  at  the 
North  than  at  the  South. 

But  the  true  position  is  this:  if  an  actual  ma¬ 
jority  were  given  to  the  slave  States,  one  interest 
would  hold  the  whole  power.  And  parties  at  the 
South  would  not  strive  to  advance  the  powerless 
interests  of  the  North,  far  away,  of  which  they 
would  know  nothing,  and  care  less,  and  from 
which  they  could  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  gain; 
but  the  strife  would  be,  which  party,  by  its  devo¬ 
tion  and  subserviency,  should  prove  itself  most  at¬ 
tached  to  the  great  interest  involving  their  own, 
personally,  and  from  which  politically  all  place, 
and  power,  and  patronage  must  be  sought. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  free  States  hold  a  nu¬ 
merical  majority,  cannot  they  equally  promote 
their  interests  to  the  injury  of  that  of  the  slave 
States?  Certainly  not !  This  fact  is  conclusively 
proved  and  demonstrated,  by  the  past  history  of 
the  country.  The  free  States  have  had  the  nu¬ 
merical  majority,  and  yet  the  slave  States  have 
had  the  ascendency  in  the  Government,  directed  its 
policy  and  measures,  and  “  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  nation.”  This  is  of  itself  a  full  answer  to 
all  fear  upon  that  subject. 

Besides,  it  is  impossible  for  the  addition  of  free 
States  ever  to  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  rights  of 
the  slave  States,  or  of  the  owners  of  slave  prop¬ 
erty: 

First.  Because  they  are  protected  with  the  great¬ 
est  care  by  the  Constitution.  The  owners  of  no 
other  kind  of  property  on  earth  were  ever  so 
scrupulously  protected  in  all  their  rights  in  regard 
to  it,  personal  and  political,  as  are  the  owners  of 
slave  property  by  the  Constitution,  and  for  an 
obvious  reason. 

In  order  that  no  majority,  (for  the  slaveowners 
were  not  then  expected  to  control  the  Government,) 
actuated  by  feelings  of  hostility  to  slavery,  should 
ever  have  it  in  their  power  to  interfere  with  it,  or 
with  the  property  or  rights  of  its  owners,  Con¬ 
gress  was  prohibited  from  all  power  over  it  in  the 
States  where  it  existed.  It  was  protected  in  those 
States,  and  even  beyond  their  limits,  if  slaves  es¬ 
caped;  and  a  representation  was  also  given  upon 
slave  property— -a  peculiar  and  unequal  privilege 
granted  to  the  owners  of  no  other  species  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

If  twenty  free  States  should  be  admitted,  and  all 
the  slave  States  but  one  should  abolish  slavery, 
leaving  only  a  single  slave  State,  that  State  would 
be  just  as  secure  in  all  its  rights,  personal  and  po¬ 
litical,  of  property  and  of  representation,  and  of 
every  right  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  as  it 
is  now;  they  would  be  and  remain  precisely  the 
same  in  all  things.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for 
the  slave  States  ever  to  be  injured  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  free  States. 

Second.  Because  they  have  a  further  protection 
from  all  encroachment:  should  a  majority  ever  in- 
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vade  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave  States, 
there  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government — 
the  Judiciary,  placed  above  and  beyond  party  strife, 
or  sectional  prejudice,  to  adjudge  and  declare  the 
law  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  to  arrest 
and  prevent  all  invasion  or  encroachment. 

Third.  Because  so  great  a  property  interest,  ex¬ 
tending  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Union, 
strong  in  wealth,  and  holding  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  political  power,  and  still  increasing  as 
fast  as  slave  population  increases,  the  greatest  prop¬ 
erty  interest  in  the  Union,  if  not  in  the  world, 
(exclusive  of  the  earth  and  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  which,  like  the  air  of  heaven,  are  common  to 
all,)  can  never  be  encroached  upon;  there  is  no 
danger  of  that.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  con¬ 
trol  the  elections  and  the  policy  and  measures  of 
the  Government,  as  it  has  so  long  done,  than  to  lose 
even  a  proportionate  share  of  its  too  controlling  as¬ 
cendency. 

Let  me  give  an  example  on  a  small  scale, 
founded  in  fact,  although  I  may  not  be  perfect  in 
the  details: 

A  factory  company  had  a  capital  of  $300,000 
and  three  hundred  shares;  one  man  purchased 
one  share  more  than  halt,  that  gave  him  the  power 
in  the  board.  He  made  himself  President,  with 
a  salary  of  $2,000,  gave  a  like  salary  to  one  son, 
as  agent,  to  another  as  superintendent,  and  to  an¬ 
other  as  chief  clerk,  and  so  on,  until  he  had  ap¬ 
propriated  the  whole  income.  He  had  the  actual 
majority,  and  his  interest  had  the  absolute  ascend¬ 
ency.  The  result  was,  he  grew  rich,  while  the 
capital  of  the  others,  used  by  him  for  his  benefit, 
brought  to  them  no  return.  That  man  had  the 
same  “equal  rights’'  claimed  for  the  slave  States, 
a  numerical  majority  united  to  a  single  interest. 
Had  he  owned  less  than  half,  but  more  than  any 
one  else,  he  would  have  had  the  most  power,  and 
if  the  others  were  divided,  could  “generally”  have 
controlled,  but  he  would  not  have  had  the  whole 
power,  so  as  to  destroy,  entirely,  the  rights  of  the 
rest.  This  is  tne  position  the  slave  States  have 
always  had,  and  are  likely  to  have,  certainly  not 
less  than  their  equal  rights  and  equal  share  of  po¬ 
litical  power. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment — I  know  it  is  ab¬ 
surd,  impossible,  and  can  never  happen,  and  that 
is  a  part  of  my  argument,  and  the  best  security 
for  the  slave  States — but  suppose  it  might  happen, 
that  the  owners  of  any  one  kind  of  property  in 
the  free  Mates,  of  woollen  or  cotton  factories,  or 
of  black  cattle,  or  any  other  kind  you  please, 
were  to  be  granted  the  same  political  privileges 
and  advantages,  upon  their  property,  which  the 
owners  of  slave  property  now  have,  and  that  these 
political  advantages,  and  an  increase  in  its  profit¬ 
ableness,  had  greatly  increased  its  value,  (like  the 
increased  value  of  slaves  from  the  greater  profit 
in  the  production  of  cotton,  &c.,)  until,  like  the 
frogs  and  locusts  of  Egypt,  it  had  spread  all  over 
the  iree  States,  became  the  great  controlling  inter¬ 
est  there,  and  had  acquired  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  political  power  of  the  General  Government, 
would  not  an  attempt  by  the  owners  of  this  kind 
of  property,  for  political  purposes,  to  obtain  an 
actual  majority,  and  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Government,  be  justly  resisted,  as  an  improper 
usurpation  of  power,  to  build  up  an  overgrown 
and  dangerous  monopoly?  But  it  would  be  no 
more  so  than  the  same  attempt  by  the  owners  of 


slave  property,  even  conceding  (for  argument 
sake)  that  the  one  kind  of  property  was  just  as 
unobjectionable  as  the  other,  and  I  would  oppose 
and  resist  one  as  strongly  as  I  would  the  other. 
If  there  really  existed  at  the  North,  as  at  the 
South,  such  a  great  controlling  and  monster  inter¬ 
est,  and  in  the  struggle  between  them  for  political 
power,  the  Government  must  fall  into  the  hands 
of  one  or  the  other,  then  the  arguments,  about 
“  equal  rights”  and  about  preserving  an  “equi¬ 
librium,  ”  might  be  proper — but  not  till  then. 
There  never  has  been,  or  can  be,  at  the-North  one 
great  controlling  interest,  and  one  species  of  prop¬ 
erty,  uniting  in  its  support  the  whole  political 
power  of  the  free  States. 

The  Constitution  secures  to  the  slave  States, 
not  only  the  same  political  power  as  the  free 
States,  but  so  much  more  than  their  equal  share, 
as  slave  representation  adds  to  it.  This,  taking 
the  slave  States  together,  adds  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  as  many  more  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress  as  they  would  be  otherwise  entitled  to. 
In  some  States,  as  feoutn  Carolina,  it  nearly 
doubles  the  number.  This  excess,  or  addition  to 
their  power,  the  slave  States  have  always  had,  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  slave  population  and  its  in¬ 
crease,  and  are  still  to  have.  And  so  far,  this  has 
given  to  them  not  only  a  superior  influence,  bqt  a 
controlling  ascendency  in  the  Government.  But 
they  fear  that  the  more  rapid  increase  of  free  than 
of  slave  population,  will  gradually,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  lessen  this  controlling  ascendancy,  until  the 
interest  of  slaveholders  and  slave  property  shall 
be  reduced  and  degraded  not  to  a  level  with  the 
interests  of  the  free  States,  for  they  have  still  this 
representation  upon  their  property  to  its  tali 
amount,  which  no  northern  interest  has,  but  more 
nearly  to  a  level  with  them,  so  that  they  w ill  lo&e  a 
proportionate  share  of  their  long-held  power  in  ti  e 
Government;  so  long  held  as  to  be  now  regarded 
as  a  right.  To  prevent  this,  there  is  only  one  reme¬ 
dy.  Everything  tending  to  the  increase  of  the 
white  population  by  any  and  ah  means  should  be 
stopped,  to  wait  for  the  slave  population  to  keep 
the  same  relative  position  and  strength  it  now 
holds.  Marriages  should  be  prohibited,  foreigners 
forbidden  to  land  upon  our  shores,  and  no  new 
States  admitted,  unless  they  are  slave  Mates, 
although,  according  to  their  doctrine  in  regard  to 
slavery,  the  extension  ot  freedom  would  not  add 
one  to  the  free  population — it  would  only  give  them 
more  room;  and  they  are  much  more  crowned 
than  the  slave  States,  having  about  four  times  as 
great  a  population  upon  an  equal  extent  of  territory. 
But  I  am  pursuing  this  too  far.  If  1  am  wrong  in 
any  of  my  facts  or  conclusions,  I  sh  11  be  happy 
to  correct  them.  But  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying 
the  slave  States  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
share  of  the  offices  and  patronage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  it  has  always  been  the  lion’s  share.  They 
can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  action  of  this 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  no  matter 
how  many  free  States  are  admitted.  They  are 
amply  protected.  And  least  of  all  should  they 
ever  object,  that  they  have  not  their  equal  share 
of  political  power  and  influence.  They  have,  and 
always  have  had,  much  more  ! 

What  cause  for  complaint  have  the  peop’e  of  the 
South  ?  The  application  of  a  State  for  admission 
is  nothing  unheard-of  or  alarming.  Seventeen 
have  already  been  admitted,  the  majority  of  them 
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slave  States,  and  much  the  largest  in  extent  of  ter- 
ritoi  y ,  (the  single  State  of  Texas  is  larger  than  all 
the  tree  States  that  have  been  admitted.)  We 
have  purchased  States,  we  have  made  war  for 
btates,  we  have  improved  every  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
mit  new  States— none  have  been  refused.  True  it 
is,  that  in  adding  new  States,  the  old  ones  all  nart 
wit  a  pi  oportionate  share  of  their  political  influ¬ 
ence.  Thirty  States  have  now  only  the  same 
power  that  thirteen  formerly  had.  But  this  was 
never  before  made  an  objection.  The  whole  nation 
becomes  greater,  stronger,  and  more  powerful,  and 
each  State  still  retains  its  just  and  due  share  of  in¬ 
fluence,  according  to  the  energy,  wealth,  and  num- 
er  o  ns  people.  And  this,  under  our  republican 
form  of  Government,  is  all  it  should  have.  The 
slave  States  have  still  their  full  representation  on 

?;Lheirf  lVe  ProPe,rty>  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tl0">  an“  ^is  is  all  they  should  have. 

All  the  territories  acquired  of  the  Mexican  Re¬ 
public  were  free  when  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

le  are  opposed  to  slavery— so  much  and 
1  ei  y  opposed  to  it,  that  southern  gentlemen 
*G  Pl°hibition  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and 

is,  therefore,  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  South.  The 
Mexican  laws  prohibit  slavery.  They  are  still  in 
oice  in  t  iese  territories,  and  will  remain  in  force 
unni  territorial  governments  are  established,  and 
other  aws  extended  over  them  by  which  the  Mex- 
lcan  Jaws  shall  be  repealed  or  superseded.  In 

0r  686  *e.ni^orJes  are  free,  their  people  desire 
em  o  lemain  so,  and  by  the  existing  laws  sla- 
very  cannot  be  introduced  there.  The  establish- 
ment  of  territorial  governments,  without  any  pro- 
i  ion  o  slavery,  is  claimed,  in  order  to  give  an 
express  or  implied  sanction  to  the  introduction  of 
aveiy,  o  open  the  door  of  these  infant  States 
o  l  s  at  mission,  and  allow  the  seeds  of  slavery  to 
e  p  anted  there.  Do  this,  and  it  becomes  slave 
territory;  for  slavery  can  only  exist  where  it  is 
allowed  by  law,  and  wherever  it  is  allowed,  no 
matter  how  few  or  many  of  slaves  or  slaveowners 
are  there,  it  is  not  free  but  slave  territory— and 
it  will  remain  slave  territory  forever  and  a  day. 
As  soon  as  any  portion  has  the  number  entitling 
them  to  a  member  of  Congress,  and  three-fourths 
.  them  may  be  slaves,  they  can  apply  for  admis- 
sion  as  a  btate;  and  it  must  and  will  be  a  slave 
fotate.  Men  cannot  and  will  not  be  required  to 
aoandon  their  homes,  or  to  give  up  their  rights 
an  their  pioperty,  held  under  the  laws  and  the 
sanction  of  the  General  Government.  Establish 
territonal  governments  for  these  territories,  with¬ 
out  any  prohibition  of  slavery;  tacitly  concede  the 
right  claimed  by  slaveowners  to  take  slave  prop- 
erty  theie,  to  be  held  as  property  the  same  as  any 
other,  and  restrain  the  people  from  prohibiting 
slavery,  and  every  territory  now  free  would  soon 
become  a  slave  State.  It  only  for  political  pur¬ 
poses,  enough  slaves  would  be  carried  to  each  ter¬ 
ritory  to  effect  the  object. 

At  all  events,  slaves  would  go  there,  and  slavery 
be  there;  and  whether  they  should  be  admitted  as 
slave  States,  or  not,  would  lead  to  a  struggle 
amongst  the  people,  and  again  here  in  Congress. 
And  if  they  should  become  free  States,  what  would 
become  of  the  slaves  then  there?  of  the  property 
and  rights  of  their  owners?  Better,  if  it  is  to  be 
done,  better  by  far,  establish  slavery  at  once,  by 
positive  and  imperative  enactment,  in  all  the  free 
territories,  than  to  fasten  it  upon  them  by  an  indi¬ 


rect  and  insidious  course  of  policy,  which  leads 
only  to  constant  agitation,  conflict  and  strife. 

The  free  States  do  not  seek  or  attempt  to  extend 
freedom  over  a  single  inch  of  slave  territory  ex¬ 
cept  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is  peculiarly 
situated — the  seat  of  the  General  Government, 
and  for  which  it  is  permanently,  and  not  tem¬ 
porarily,  to  legislate;  not  even  the  ultra  aboli¬ 
tionists  have  ever  proposed  more  than  this.  To 
the  people  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  slavery 
exists  that  question  has  always  been  left.  But 
sla-very  does  seek  and  attempt  to  invade  free 
territory,  and  establish  itself  there,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Government,  and  against  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  free  territories.  It  does 
seek  to  use  the  power  of  the  General  Government 
to  extend  slavery  and  throw  open  all  the  free  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Union  to  its  introduction.  And-  that 
is  to  establish  slavery  where  freedom  now  exists. 
Slaves  can  only  be  held  as  property  where  slavery 
is  sanctioned  by  law.  And  upon  what  principle 
should  Congress  enact  laws  and  legislate  for  the 
territories?  According  to  the  will  and  wishes  of 
their  people.  Congress  acts  for  them,  as  their 
representatives — this  is  the  southern  doctrine.  Upon 
this  ground  Mr.  Adams  opposed  abolishing  sla¬ 
very  in  the  District  of  Columbia — yielding  his 
own  opinion  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  District — 
and  the  entire  South  applauded  him.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  people  of  these  territories  are  opposed 
to  slavery,  strongly  and  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
Then  Congress  should  prohibit  it.  While  they 
remain  as  territories,  slavery  should  not  be  admit¬ 
ted,  directly  or  indirectly,  byany  legislation  what¬ 
ever,  express  or  implied.  A  clause  prohibiting 
slavery  should  be  inserted  in  every  territorial  bill 
where  the  territory  is  now  free,  and  whose  people 
desire  it  should  remain  so.  And  when  the  people 
wish  to  change  it,  they  can  do  so,  without  the 
compulsive  power  of  the  General  Government. 
Not  only  the  people  of  these  territories,  but  a  large 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  opposed  to 
extending  slavery  over  territory  now  free.  Is  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  the  territories  and  of  the 
nation  to  be  alike  disregarded?  Where  slavery 
has  existed  in  territories,  it  has  never  been  abol¬ 
ished  by  Congress,  but  protected  and  preserved  as 
we  found  it,  and  that  question  left  to  its  people. 
We  ask  the  same  for  free  territory;  protect  and 
preserve  it  free  as  we  find  it,  and  leave  that  ques¬ 
tion  to  its  people.  It  must  be  free  or  slave  terri¬ 
tory,  one  or  the  other;  it  cannot  be  both.  Do  then 
by  free  as  you  do  by  slave  territory — keep  it  while 
a  territory  as  you  find  it,  and  when  the  people 
form  a  State  government,  let  them  settle  that  ques¬ 
tion  as  they  will.  We  ask  no  more  for  freedom 
than  has  always  been  accorded  to  slavery.  Is 
that  unjust,  or  unreasonable  ? 

But  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  a  pro-slavery  Gov¬ 
ernment;  that  slavery  is  stamped  upon  the  heart 
of  the  Constitution.  Then  the  principles  declared 
to  the  world,  and  in  aid  of  which  the  God  of  bat¬ 
tles  was  invoked,  “  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
‘  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
‘  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  among  these 
‘  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,” 
was  a  mere  hypocritical  pretence,  denied  by  the 
Constitution;  then  it  was  not  established,  as  it  de¬ 
clares,  to  “  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,”  but 
its  real  design  and  object  was  to  establish  and 
secure  slaveryvin  all  new  territories  about  to  be 
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settled,  and  in  all  new  States  about  to  be  admitted. 
No,  this  is  a  monstrous  and  unwarrantable  as¬ 
sumption.  The  Constitution  establishes  and  or¬ 
dains  freedom.  There  is  nothing  in  it  gives 
countenance  to  slavery,  or  that  gives  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  a  right  to  create,  establish,  or 
or  extend  slavery.  The  very  word  was  designed¬ 
ly  omitted,  as  unworthy  a  place  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  How,  then,  can  we  prohibit  slavery? 
Because  the  Constitution  is  in  spirit  opposed  to 
slavery,  it  ordains  freedom,  it  secures  liberty, 
equality,  and  equal  rights — the  rights  of  man. 
All  laws  against  slavery,  where  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  power  to  pass  laws,  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  it,  and  all  laws  in  favor  of  slavery 
are  unconstitutional,  opposed  to  its  spirit,  and  un¬ 
authorized  by  it. 

On  the  contrary,  if  slavery  is  stamped  upon  it, 
all  laws  in  favor  of  slavery  accord  with  it,  and  all 
laws  opposed  to  it,  and  in  favor  of  freedom,  are 
unconstitutional ;  for  freedom  and  slavery  are  the 
opposites  of  each  other;  they  cannot  both  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  same  instrument  and  exist  at  the 
same  time,  over  the  same  territory,  the  one  render¬ 
ing  it  free,  and  the  other  slave  territory. 

If  this  is  a  pro-slavery  Government,  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  was  unconstitutional,  and  would  be 
so  now,  and  utterly  void  and  unavailing  if  extend¬ 
ed  over  all  our  free  territories.  And  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  opposition  to  the  “  proviso,”  as 
it  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

I  insist  that  laws  prohibiting  slavery  from  free 
territories  would  be  constitutional,  but  thatall  laws 
to  establish  slavery  by  the  General  Government 
would  be  unauthorized  and  unconstitutional.  In 
other  words,  we  may  pass  laws  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  it  its  letter,  and  in 
Its  spirit,  but  not  in  violation  of  it 

Are  the  dangers  predicted,  if  California  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  fact  or  fiction,  romance  or  reality  ?  I  regard 
them  as  unreal  and  imaginary  as  the  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainments  or  Gulliver’s  Travels. 
The  American  people  never  will  destroy  their  Gov¬ 
ernment,  established  as  it  was,  and  under  which 
they  have  been  blessed  and  prospered  beyond  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind,  without  ample 
cause,  and  there  is  none  whatever.  If  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  new  State,  a  measure  so  just,  proper  and 
constitutional,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  all 
previous  practice,  th§  principles  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  our  treaty  obligation,  will  overthrow 
the  Government,  it  is  not  worth  preserving.  It 
must  soon  perish,  for  as  grave  a  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  could  be  found  at  any  moment  to  destroy  it, 
and  the  sooner  its  weakness  is  known  the  better. 
But  at  this  moment  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  South  are  as  true  to  their  country,  as  sin¬ 
cerely  devoted  to  the  Union,  as  the  people  of  the 
North;  all  the  efforts  of  demagogues  and  politi¬ 
cians,  of  ambitious  and  designing  men,  who  would 
be  willing  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  their  country, 
cannot  change  their  devotion  to  her,  and  to  her  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  is  a  feeling  that  animates  the  whole 
American  people  of  all  sections  and  ail  parties. 
And  1  believe  I  do  but  simple  justice  in  saying 
the  people  of  the  South  are  as  devoted  to  the 
Union  as  the  people  of  the  North,  and  he  that 
doubts  it  misjudges,  and  he  that  denies  it  slanders 
the  people  of  the  South.  What  have  they  done 
to  have  it  questioned  or  doubted?  Have  there 


been  mobs,  riots,  or  outbreaks  of  violence?  No; 
nothing  like  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  utmost  ex¬ 
ertions  of  southern  ultraists  can  hardly  get  up 
meetings  to  make  delegates  where  three  or  five  can 
appoint  them  for  a  county  or  a  State.* 

True  it  is,  that  certain  politicians,  for  their  own 
purposes,  have  long  been  striving  to  create  feeling 
at  the  South  upon  the  exciting  subject  of  slavery. 
Inflammatory  speeches,  addresses,  letters,  recom- 
;  mendations  for  a  southern  convention,  &c.,  &c., 
have  been  industriously  circulated,  all  originating 
here  with  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  and  all  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  as  a  powerful  and  unanswerable 
argument,  to  accomplish  certain  political  ends  deer 
to  their  hearts,  and  upon  which  their  political  pros¬ 
pects  and  ambitious  designs  depend.  All  this  has 
been  done,  not  to  dissolve  the  Union,  (God  forbid 
I  should  charge  that  even  upon  them,)  but  to  carry 
|  out  their  own  views  and  policy — to  advance  their 
|  own  interests  and  plans.  If  they  succeed,  they 
will  triumph;  if  not,  they,  not  the  people,  will  be 
discontented  and  dissatisfied.  What  effect  has  all 
this  had  with  the  people  ?  Much  less  than  might 
|  have  been  feared.  It  is  an  omen  of  good,  not  of 
!  evil — of  the  perpetuity,  and  not  the  destruction,  of 
I  the  Government.  Judge  from  the  public  press,  fer- 
!  vent  in  its  attachment  to  the  Union;  judge  from  the 
letter  of  Governor  Brown,  so  clearly  pointing  out 
the  folly  of  a  southern  convention;  judge  from  the 
action  of  the  people  themselves  in  selecting  dele¬ 
gates  to  such  a  convention,  for  which  so  long  and 
loud  notes  of  preparation  have  been  heard,  with 
martial  music  sounding  to  draw  in  all  the  strag¬ 
glers.  In  half  the  counties,  and  in  some  of  the 
States,  nobody  is  willing  to  appoint,  or  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  delegates,  and  none  are  sent;  and  where 
they  are  named,  the  small  number  of  the  persons 
who  do  it  shows  not  only  the  indifference  of  the 
people,  but  that  it  is  a  measure  their  feelings  and 
judgments  condemn.  The  honorable  member  from 
the  Richmond  district  in  Virginia,  [Mr.  Seddon,] 
went  to  Richmond,  and  with  all  his  eloquence  and 
ability  urged  his  constituents  to  send  a  delegate  to 
this  convention;  but  the  people  heard  him,  and  put 
i  down  the  proposition  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two 
to  one.  Indeed,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  has 
looked  so  coldly  upon  this  ill-omened  scheme,  that 
|  the  greatest  danger  the  southern  politicians  now 
are  in,  is,  that  the  convention  will  turn  out  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  and  will  not  be  held  at  all.  Had  the 
Abolitionists  labored  as  hard  and  as  long  as  the 
|  ultraists  on  the  other  side,  the  probability  is,  they 
,  could  have  made,  even  in  the  slave  States,  a  more 
j  imposing  demonstration. 

I  object  not  to  the  convention,  if  southern  fanat- 
i  ics  “  will  have  it  so.”  1  hope  it  may  be  held. 
|  Nothing  would  so  clearly  place  them  in  the  wrong, 
or  be  so  likely,  if  anything  can,  to  bring  the  North, 
in  self-defence,  to  act,  for  once,  unitedly  and  con¬ 
sistently  together. 


*Tiae  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  an  In¬ 
telligent  gentleman  of  the  South,  in  the  days  of  disunion: 

‘‘I  apprehend  no  danger  to  the  Union.  The  American 
‘  people  of  all  sections,  all  geographical  divisions,  all  con- 
j  ‘ditions,  and  all  parties,  are  devoted  to  the  Government 

I *  i  and  its  institutions.  The  Union  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
£  people,  and  is  cherished  with  holy  enthusiasm:  and  be 
£  assured  the  united  and  unanimous  voice  of  all  Congress 
c  could  not  dissolve  it.  There  are  fanatics  at  the  North  and 
(  fanatics  at  the  South;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
1  people  are  unmoved  by  their  agitations,  and  will  preserve 
1  the  Union.” 
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Arguments  are  addressed  to  us  by  gentlemen 
from  the  slave  States,  not  against  the  right  or  the 
justice  of  admitting  California,  and  yet  forbidding 
her  admission.  They  may  be  embraced  in  two 
propositions;  one  is  the  assertion  that  a  terrible 
crisis  is  rapidly  approaching,  threatening  destruc¬ 
tion  to  all  we  hold  dear;  and  the  other,  that  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  this  but  by  submitting  to  what¬ 
ever  the  slave  States  demand.  The  imperious  and 
ungracious  argument  is,  there  is  wide-spread  dis¬ 
content,  (as  wide  as  they  could  spread  it.)  Do  this 
as  we  require,  or  the  Union  will  be  dissolved. 

And  with  this  menace  ringing  in  our  ears,  they 
tarn  upon  their  heel,  and  say,  “it  rests  with  you.” 

If  it  were  not  a  matter  of  painful  and  indignant 
surprise,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  to 
hear  every  honorable  gentleman  from  the  South, 
almost  with 

“  Tears  in  his  eyes — distraction  in  his  aspect,” 

warn  us  of  the  approaching  dangers,  of  our  awful 
destiny,  if  we  do  not  listen  in  time  to  them. 
Byron’s  description  in  Don  Juan  of  the  horrors  of 
the  storm  and  the  shipwreck  is  tame  in  comparison 
to  their  prophetic  visions  and  appalling  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  approaching  and  impending  calamities. 
Already  they  see  the  breakers  ahead,  the  rocks 
beneath,  and  the  billows,  mountain  high,  bearing 
us  onward  to  inevitable  destruction,  involving  in 
the  wreck  and  the  ruin,  not  only  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Republic,  but  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  proving  man  inca¬ 
pable  of  self-government,  and  that  all  the  fond 
hopes  that  animated  the  hearts  of  the  sainted 
patriots  who  achieved  our  liberty  and  founded  our 
Government  were  as  visionary  and  vain  as  a  sick 
man’s  distempered  dream. 

And  yet  all  these  prophets  of  evil  are  devoted  to 
their  country  and  to  liberty.  They  would  do  any¬ 
thing  to  save  the  Union  and  spare  us  a  little 
longer,  except  consent  that  the  will  of  three-fourths 
of  the  American  people  should  be  regarded;  any¬ 
thing  except  allow  to  others  their  constitutional 
rights,  that  of  having  a  majority  decide  v/hen  all 
cannot  agree;  that  honor  forbids,  and  death  be¬ 
fore  dishonor.  And  yet  they  love  their  country. 
To  them  the  name  of  “an  American  citizen” 
is  as  proud  an  appellation  as  that  of  “a  Roman 
citizen”  was  in  the  days  of  her  glory  and  great¬ 
ness.  No  one  favors  disunion;  the  very  suspicion 
of  that  is  a  deep  and  deadly  insult,  to  disprove 
which  they  are  almost  ready  to  fight.  They 
would  have  it  believed  this  political  outcry  made 
here  by  politicians,  and  for  selfish  and  political 
purposes,  was  the  deep  voice  of  an  oppressed 
people,  the  wild  impulse  of  popular  fury,  they 
were  powerless  to  prevent,  and  could  only  point 
out  and  warn  us  of  the  danger. 

And  yet,  in  the  next  breath  we  are  told,  only 
do  as  we  wish,  and  all  is  well;  while  they  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  the  people  are  in  arms,  and  they  cannot 
prevent  it,  but  satisfy  them,  and  suddenly  the  peo¬ 
ple  regain  their  senses,  and  then  instantly  their 
power  over  the  maddened  and  distracted  people  is 
as  great  as  the  voice  of  Him  who  said  to  the  waves 
“peace,  be  still.  ” 

If  there  is  but  “  one  step  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,”  in  this  matter  of  appealing  to 
our  fears,  our  southern  friends  have  passed  that 
boundary  “long  time  ago.” 

No  evil  will  come  from  admitting  California.  In 


accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  according  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  American  people,  of  all  previous  practice, 
and  of  our  treaty  obligations,  it  cannot  safely  or 
honorably  be  refused.  As  to  the  consequences,  for 
one,  I  am  willing  to  abide  them  all,  even  to  “  the 
bitter  end.”  They  who  threaten  to  dissolve  the 
Union  can  no  more  do  it,  than  they  can  dissolve 
the  Universe;  if  they  doubt  it,  let  them  that  wish, 
try  the  experiment,  and  see  where  they  will  find 
the  people  then.  Ilose  my  respect  for  great  names 
and  my  reverence  for  great  men,  when  I  find  them 
so  ready  to  listen  to  such  reasons,  to  compro¬ 
mise  and  concede,  against  their  own  recorded  con¬ 
victions,  against  the  rights  of  others,  against  truth 
and  freedom,  to  yield  to  threats,  to  concede  to 
menaces,  and  buy  off  treason.  In  this  compromise 
they  may  act  from  the  best  of  motives,  and  may 
believe  they  have  sold  themselves  at  a  bargain; 
but  in  my  poor  judgment,  like  Fklstaff’s  prisoner, 
they  have  given  themselves  away,  without  cause 
and  without  consideration. 

California,  standing  alone,  was  entitled  to,  and 
certain  of  admission,  but  how  many  more  con¬ 
cessions  could  or  should  be  made  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  and  imperious  demands  of  slave  owners,  was 
quite  uncertain.  The  compromise  secures  all  that 
was  asked  or  was  in  doubt,  to  them,  and  nothing 
at  all  to  anybody  else,  except  still  more  craven 
and  abject  submission  to  their  rule. 

As  an  answer  to  all  argument,  and  in  the  plac® 
of  argument,  we  have  only  the  confident  predic¬ 
tion,  that,  unless  we  comply  with  what  is  demanded, 
the  people  of  the  South  will  “  mutiny,”  and, 
after  throwing  all  the  people  of  the  North  over¬ 
board,  take  possession,  as  heirs-at-law,  of  the 
.  Government,  the  offices,  revenues,  and  even  of 
the  public  buildings  and  grounds,  and  be  as 
happy  as  “niggers  at  a  frolic.”  And,  as  it  is 
said  slave-owners  make  better  Republicans  than 
anybody  else,  [Mr.  Cabell,]  this  would  then 
be  the  best  Republic  in  the  world;  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  bravest — for  we  are  told  that  slave¬ 
owners  can  never  be  enslaved, — I  know  not  why, 
unless  it  be  intended  to  say  that  they  would  prefer 
death  to  that  miserable  servitude  they  impose  upon 
others.  But  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the  South 
desire  to  annihilate  the  people  of  the  North,  or 
that  they  could,  if  they  did  desire  it.  If  they  should, 
the  very  anticipation  of  their  future  liberties  ought 
to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate.  Their  temple  to  this  mod¬ 
ern  Dagon,  would  not — like  the  one  of  old  which 
the  strong  man  overthrew,  and  beneath  which 
he  and  his  foes  perished  together — rest  upon  two 
pillars  for  its  support;  it  would  stand  upon  one 
alone,  upheld  and  “  borne  up”  by  slavery ;  resting 
solely  upon  that,  and  deriving  all  its  wealth, 
strength,  beauty  and  greatness  from  their  “  pecu¬ 
liar  institution.”  Without  a  care,  except  to  estab¬ 
lish,  extend,  regulate,  and  protect  slavery,  how 
happy  they  would  be  !  The  only  drawback  to 
perfect  bliss,  which  is  not  for  mortals  here  below, 
would  be,  they  would  no  longer  have  any  free 
States  over  which,  upon  the  strength  of  slave  rep¬ 
resentation  and  the  union  of  slave  interests,  to 
exercise  a  political  supremacy,  and  hold  apolitical 
rule,  as  arbitrary  and  despotic  as  they  do  person- 
ally  over  their  slaves.  “  Ambition,  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  southern  mind,”  would  lose  its  great¬ 
est  theatre  for  action;  and  how  dull  and  insipid — 
how  “  fiat,  stalp,  and  unprofitable,”  would  be  that 
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“  equilibrium,”  where  they  would  have  no  supe¬ 
rior  political  privileges  or  advantages,  all  on  a 
dead  level,  blackened  by  slavery,  with  nothing  but 
slaves  to  rule;  and  as  to  all  else,  “  Othello’s  occu¬ 
pation  would  be  gone.”  All  their  superior  privi¬ 
leges  would  be  lost  forever.  If  all  were  slave 
States,  all  would  stand  upon  equal  ground.  And 
if  brethren  ever  differed,  they  could  say  to  each 
other, 

t£  Go  tell  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 

And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.” 

An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  proposed. 

In  what  way  can  the  interests  of  the  slave  States 
be  more  fully  secured? — are  further  special  privi¬ 
leges  demanded  ?  No,  they  only  ask  this  for  pro¬ 
tection  !  No,  sir.  Theirs  is  not  a  struggle  for 
protection,  but  for  power,  political  power, — for 
the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  slaveowners  for¬ 
ever  in  the  Government.  This  whole  struggle 
is  not  for  the  benefit  or  protection  of  master  or 
slave,  or  of  the  interests  or  property  of  the  people, 
North  or  South.  It  is  entirely  political — for  the 
benefit  of  politicians,  and  solely  for  political  pur¬ 
poses,  to  grasp  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  the 
whole  power  and  control  of  the  Government.  As 
the  hungry  wolf,  that  once  having  tasted,  “  seeks 
only  to  tear  flesh  and  lap  blood,”  so  they,  after  so 
long  tasting  the  sweets  of  power,  seek  now  with 
more  craving  appetite  to  extend  it  a  little  further,  j 
and  to  make  it  perpetual.  This  would  lead  to  all 
the  evils  I  have  mentioned;  it  would  do  more,  it 
wonld  destroy  the  republican  character  of  our 
Government;  no  longer  a  Republic,  it  would  be  an 
Aristocracy,  and  the  slaveowners  would  not  only 
be  a  practical  but  a  real  aritocracy ,  to  rule  over  the 
rabble  Democracy,  the  minority  over  the  major¬ 
ity.  And  all  because  they  own  slaves,  the  most 
superior  kind  of  property  on  the  earth.  They 
hold  man  as  property,  the  workmanship  of  the 
Almighty,  created  in  his  image,  into  whom  he 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
a  living  soul;  from  the  place  in  creation  for  which  j 
God  and  nature  designed  him,  they  degrade  him 
back  to  that  of  a  beast  of  burden;  and  for  this  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  they  claim  a  political  power  not  only 
greater  than  others,  but  controlling  with  them. 

Again:  they  say  they  only  ask  this  amendment 
in  order  to  adjust  the  equal  rights  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions.  Good — agreed;  all  we  contend  for  is  equal 
rights.  Of  course  this  amendment  will  repeal  that  ‘ 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  a  rep¬ 
resentation  npon  property  to  one  section  and  not  j 
to  the  other.  That  is  a  wide  difference,  political¬ 
ly,  in  their  equal  rights,  and  would  be  the  first 
and  greatest  amendment.  Upon  this,  the  North 
and  South  could  agree,  showing  that  “every  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  is  not  one  of  principle.”  Be 
it  remembered,  the  North  have  asked  no  amend¬ 
ment  and  made  no  complaint;  but  the  principle 
leads  to  this.  And  it  would  end  at  once  and  for¬ 
ever  all  the  difficulties  that  now  beset  us,  for  slave 
property  would  then  stand  like  all  other  property. 

It  would  cease  to  be  a  source  of  political  import¬ 
ance,  or  an  element  of  political  power.  Then  the 
interests  of  demagogues  and  politicians  would  not  \\ 
as  now  be  identified  with  it.  Then  we  should  be  |! 
spared  all  the  bravado  and  bluster,  the  powder  ji 
and  pistols,  the  fireworks  and  fustian,  now  so  [I 
often  and  ridiculously  employed  in  the  cause  of ! 
slavery  extension  for  political  purposes,  to  force  1 


or  frighten  Representatives  from  the  free  States  to 
do  for  peace’  sake  what  they  know  and  feel  to  be 
wrong,  or  at  least  prevent  their  doing  what  they 
know  and  feel  to  be  right.  He  that  for  such  rea¬ 
sons  consents  to  any  act  by  which  slavery  shall 
be  expressly  or  impliedly  admitted  into  territory 
now  free,  is  recreant  to  his  duty,  disregards  the 
will  of  his  constituents,  the  welfare  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  rights  of  man.  Of  this  I  will  be 
guiltless,  let  others  do  as  they  may. 

Another  standing  argument  is,  that  each  shou’d 
share  in  the  territory  all  acquired.  Yes,  all  ac¬ 
quired  it — it  belongs  to  all;  after  a  dissolution  and 
when  the  fragments  are  divided,  let  each  State 
claim  its  share.  But  until  then,  no  State  or  num¬ 
ber  of  States,  as  such,  has  any  right  to  the  national 
domain — to  set  apart  its  portion  and  carry  i  s 
laws  and  sentiments  to  govern  its  share.  One 
State  has  the  same  right  to  do  this  as  one  half  the 
States  have;  that  is,  no  right  at  all.  But  this  is  a 
new  doctrine,  of  recent  origin:  why  was  it  not 
applied  to  Texas  ?  Had  the  free  Sates  insisted 
upon  an  equal  division  of  that  vast  territory, 
the  South  would  have  laughed  them  to  scorn. 
They  would  have  been  told,  the  country  is  adapted 
to  slavery,  it  is  an  existing  institution  there;  the 
people  have  admitted  it,  and  no  power  on  earth 
can  control  their  choice.  California  is  not  adapted 
to  slavery,  it  has  no  existence  there,  and  her  peo¬ 
ple  have  rejected  it.  Yet  now  the  cry  is  raised, 
give  us  half — we  all  helped  acquire  it.'  Did  not  all 
help  acquire  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  Texas?  What  territory  did  the  South 
ever  acquire  alone  ?  The  argument  is  this:  the 
North  cannot  force  slavery  out  of  territory  where 
it  exists,  but  the  South  can  force  slavery  into 
territory  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  upon  a 
people  opposed  to  it;  and  this,  too,  upon  the 
principle  of  equal  division  and  equal  rights !  What 
is  to  become  of  the  southern  doctrine  that  this  is 
a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  people  tor  them¬ 
selves,  advanced  and  advocated  so  lately  by  the 
South?  By  that  rule  they  take  all  the  territory 
where  the  people  admit  slavery,  and  by  this  new 
rule  of  equal  division  claim  half  of  all  the  territory 
where  the  people  reject  it. 

It  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways. 
Suppose  we  let  the  free  States  take  all  the  territory 
where  slavery  is  rejected  by  the  people,  and  then 
half  of  all  slave  territory  by  way  of  equal  division. 
This  would  be  as  reasonable  as  the  claim  now 
made  by  the  slave  States.  It  would  be  more  reason¬ 
able.  For  how  utterly  senseless  and  absurd  it  is  for 
the  South  to  contend,  even  to  the  death,  for  an 
equal  division  of  territory,  when  they  have  now 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  territory  admitted  into 
the  Union.  If  an  equal  division  is  to  be  thought 
of,  or  talked  of,  then  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to 
admit  some  eighteen  more  free  States,  to  make 
them  equal  to  the  slave  States  in  the  extent  of  their 
territory,  and  then,  after  that,  admit  them  in  pairs 
of  equal  size,  one  black  and  the  other  white,  as 
long  as  they  can  be  found  of  the  right  kind  and 
color,  “  until  you  fail  for  the  want  of  stock.” 

Or  is  it  really  an  equal  division  for  one  section 
to  take  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  other,  when 
it  has  only  half  as  many  people? 

The  North  have  always  aided  in  obtaining 
and  admitting  slave  States,  although  the  unanimous 
sentiment  at  the  North  is,  that  slavery  is  immoral 
and  wrong.  The  South  oppose  the  admisssion  of 
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a  free  State  without  cause,  for  freedom  is  nowhere 
regarded  as  immoral  and  wrong. 

To  what  does  this  all  lead,  and  what  is  de¬ 
signed  ?  Is  our  own  territory  to  be  refused  admis¬ 
sion,  unless  where  it  is  adapted  to  slavery,  and 
where  slavery  is  actually  established;  or  is  this  an 
attempt  to  force  slavery  into  one-half  of  the  free 
te  ritory  of  the  United  States?  It  is  the  madness 
of  folly  and  ambition  to  think  of  this.  It  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  people  of  these  United  States- — the 
people  of  the  free  territories  never  should,  and 
never  will  consent  to  it.  The  free  States  have  the 
power  and  the  constitutional  right  to  preserve  free,  the 
territory  that  is  so  now;  and  come  what  may,  they 
must  and  will  have  the  firmness  to  assert  and  maintain 
this  constitutional  right,  against  the  aggressive  policy 
of  slavery,  and  in  defence  of  freedom.  This  is  a  duty 
they  owe  to  their  country  and  to  mankind;  to 
themselves  and  to  posterity.  ^The  Representatives 
from  the  free  States  never  can  consent  to  extend 
slavery  over  the  free  territories;  and  if  they  could, 
if  seduced  by  promises,  or  intimidated  by  threats, 
they  should  prove  recreant  to  their  duty,  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  their  country,  to  right  and  justice,  to 
humanity  and  freedom, — it  would  still  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  Amend  the  Constitution  as  you  may,  pass 
such  laws  as  you  may,  it  will  all  be  unavail¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  power  higher  than  these,  before 
which  they  are  powerless.  As  this  may  be  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  heresy,  I  refer  to  the  Bible: 

“  If  thou  seest  the  oppressing  of  the  poor,  and  the  violent 
perverting  of  judgment  and  justice  in  a  province,  marvel  not 
at  the  matter,  for  he  that  is  higher  than  the  highest  regard- 
eth,  and  there  be  higher  than  they.” 

Let  those  who  preached  the  doctrine  of  “  mani¬ 
fest  destiny”  a  few  years  ago,  look  about  them 
now,  compare  the  condition  of  Iowa  and  Arkan¬ 
sas,  of  Ohio  and  Virginia,  of  the  slave  and  the  free 
States,  and  then  tell  us  how  the  greater  prosper¬ 
ity  and  more  rapid  increase  of  the  one  than  the 
other,  can  be  changed  by  artificial  means,  by  laws 
printed  in  the  statute  book.  Can  you  stay  the 
progress  of  freedom  over  the  earth?  Can  you 
change  the  soil  or  climate  of  your  territories  ?  or 
make  slave  labor  profitable  there  ?  Can  you  create 
by  law  the  millions  of  slave  population,  necessary 
to  cultivate  them?  Can  you  stay  the  tide  of  im¬ 
migration,  restless  as  fate,  pouring  into  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  West?  Can  you  prevent  twenty-two 
millions  pf  free  population  from  increasing  faster 
than  three  millions  of  slaves?  In  short,  can  you 
arrest  the  laws  of  nature  herself,  and  make  the 
whole  world  go  backwards,  or  at  least  stand  still, 
to  await  the  slow  increase  and  growth  of  slaves? 
No,  nothing  of  all  this.  You  might  as  well  com¬ 
mand  “  the  sun  to  stand  still  upon  Gibeon,  and 
the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Adjalon,”  and  dream 
that  the  days  of  miracles  had  not  passed,  as  to 
resist  the  “  manifest  destiny”  before  us. 

What  more  can  the  slave  States  require?  Al¬ 
ready  they  have  secured  all  the  territory  adapted 
to  slavery,  and  there  only  will  it  exist.  Texas, 
containing  between  three  and  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles,  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  free 
States  in  the  Union,  which  contain  only  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  is 
now  devoted,  doomed,  and  dedicated  to  slavery — a 
territory  that  all  the  slave  States  cannot  raise  a 
sufficient  slave  population  to  cover  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  for  centuries  to  come.  Is  not  this  enough? 
Are  no  free  States  to  be  admitted  ?  Are  they  to  be 


excluded — not  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  slave 
States,  not  even  for  the  benefit  of  either  master  or 
slave,  but  merely  for  partisan  and  political  pur¬ 
poses — merely  to  gratify  a  narrow  spirit  of  sectional 
pride  and  prejudice?  Is  the  insane  cry  to  be, 

“  everything  for  slavery  and  the  world  well  lost?” 
Is  even  California,  with  a  mineral  wealth  that  as¬ 
tonishes  the  world,  belonging  to  us,  and  settled  by 
our  people,  to  be  rejected  ?  And  why?  She  has 
no  sla\es !  “Most  lame  and  impotent  conclu¬ 
sion.”  If  the  free  and  hardy  citizens  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  do  their  own  work,  cultivate  their  lands, 
and  dig  their  mines,  is  not  that  their  affair,  not 
yours  ?  If  slavery  is  a  blessing,  you  have  its  bene¬ 
fits;  if  a  curse,  you  have  no  right  to  inflict  it  upon  a 
people  against  their  will. 

But  the  South  will  act  no  such  unreasonable 
part.  California  will  be  admitted.  We  cannot 
rightfully  or  justly  refuse  to  admit  her.  The 
nation  wills  it.  Let  it  be  done,  then,  at  once,  and  in 
the  right  spirit,  in  union  and  in  harmony,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  other  measure,  unembarrassed  by 
any  other  question.  Leave  to  time  the  settlement 
of  questions  we  cannot  now  agree  upon.  Depend 
upon  it,  our  action  has  much  less  power  over  the 
future  than  is  believed.  Do  not,  for  the  good  and 
peace  of  the  country,  mingle  this  question  with 
others,  as  to  which  there  is  difference,  and  strife, 
and  division.  As  to  this  we  can  unite  and  stand 
together  and  act  together.  Where  we  cannot,  let 
us  not  act  at  all.  Let  us  adopt  the  plan  of  tho 
President.  Let  us  wisely  on  all  sides  forbear. 
That  is  what  the  South  have  claimed;  that  the 
North  will  concede;  but  ask  not  loo  much,  for  be¬ 
yond  that  the  North  cannot  go — no,  not  one  stpp 
further.  We  cannot,  by  any  act  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  consent,  to  decide  for  slavery,  if  you  will  not 
for  freedom.  Leave,  then,  the  people  to  settle  it  for 
themselves.  We  cannot  make  one  hair  black  or 
white,  much  less  can  we  change  the  course  of 
things,  by  which  the  fate  of  empires  and  of  nations 
is  controlled;  but  we  can  aid  in  our  country’s  pros¬ 
perity,  rejoice  in  her  greatness,  and  share  her  des¬ 
tiny;  and  he  that  would  not,  be  it  what  it  may,  is 
no  longer  an  American.  Unworthy  and  degener¬ 
ate,  his  voice  should  not  be  heard  in  her  councils; 
his  arm  should  not  be  raised  in  her  cause;  but  he 
that  seeks  to  divide  and  destroy,  still  deeper  dyed 

in  guilt —  • 

“  Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus — 

Lei  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 

OMNIBUS  BILL. 

A  few  words  about  the  compromise,  or  the  gen¬ 
eral  omnibus  bill,  as  it  is  termed.  It  embraces 
the  following  measures: 

1.  An  act  to  admit  California. 

2.  An  act  to  establish  territorial  governments. 

3.  An  act  to  settle  the  boundary  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Texas. 

4.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

5.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  capture  of  fugitive 
slaves. 

These  are  distinct  and  separate  matters  for  le¬ 
gislation,  and  as  to  each,  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  different  amendments  may  be 
proposed.  They  should  be  separately  considered 
and  acted  upon,  and  not  all  blended  and  joined  in 
one  bill,  by  which  members  of  Congress  will  be 
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forced  to  take  all,  or  reject  all,  and  have  only  to 
consider  whether,  standing  together,  they  contain 
more  of  good  or  evil.”  1  object  to  this  mode  of 
legislation;  things  good  and  bad  should  not  be 
united,  in  order  for  the  one  to  carry  the  other. 
Subjects  so  important  and  so  different  should  not 
be  thus  attached  to  a  necessary  and  proper  meas¬ 
ure,  and  thus  forced  upon  the  country. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  first  place,  urged  them  as  sep¬ 
arate  measures,  but  “  a  change  came  over  the 
sPri!.°‘  dream,”  and  he  now  insists  they 
should  be,  and  must  be,  united.  It  is  said  these 
are  the  five  wounds  the  country  is  suffering  un¬ 
der,  and  we  are  to  take  a  large  dose,  or  rather  five 
doses  at  once,  to  cure  them  all.  The  only 
connection  these  matters  have  is,  that  whether  the 
evils  we  complain  of  are  five,  or  five  hundred, 
they  arise  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery _ 

the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all.  ”  But  the 
common  origin  of  our  sufferings  does  not  render 
it  safe  to  administer  five  different  remedies  for  as 
many  dangerous  complaints,  all  at  once. 

1  am  the  political  friend  of  Henry  Clay.  But 
m  regard  to  this  matter,  I  cannot  give  up  the  con¬ 
victions  of  ray  own  judgment,  and  believe  the 
uniting  of  all  these  measures  most  unfortunate; 
no  man  can  accomplish  impossibilities,  and  unite 
directly  opposite  opinions.  This  union  will  ac¬ 
complish  nothing,  and  may  defeat  all ;  whereas  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  President,  if  all  had  united 
on  that,  could  not  have  failed  ;  none  could  with 
reason  have  objected  to  it.  We  must  fall  back 
upon  that  if  anything  is  done.  Neither  party 
will  yield  their  opinions;  from  necessity,  we  must 
leave  the  people  of  the  territories  to  decide  between 
us  for  themselves. 

•  ®ut,rtMLhat  k*nc*  a  compromise  is  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California  ?_  None  at  all.  The  practice 
and  principles  of  this  Government  require  her  ad¬ 
mission.  Every  principle  of  justice  and  honor 
requires  it.  The  territory  we  wrenched  from 
another,  we  are  bound  to  place  under  the  protection 
of  our  own  Government.  We  are  bound  by  con¬ 
tract  to  do  it,  which  we  cannot  violate  without 
national  disgrace  and  dishonor.  By  every  bill 
and  on_  all  hands,  it  is  agreed  California  should 
be  admitted  This  is  no  concession;  it  is  an  act 
ot  right  and  justice— -the  mere  fulfillment  of  our 
,our  engagements.  When  compromise 
is  talked  of,  pray  leave  this  item  out  of  the  account 
l  here  was  no  compromise  talked  of  when  Texas 
was  admitted. 

Again:  the  abolition,  not  of  slavery,  but  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia— is  this  a 
concessmn?  The  champion  of  the  compromise 
tdls  us  this  measure  could  have  been  passed  at 
any  time,  when  insisted  Aipon,  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  If  it  canno?  now  be  passed  alone, 
let  it  fail.  If  these  miserable  slave-pens,  and  these 
slave  markets  are  to  be  continued  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  nation 
a  reproach  to  all,  and  “  a  gratuitous  insult”  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  free  States,  be  it  so;  it 
is  proof  of  the  madness  that  precedes  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  their  continuance  can  be  borne  until  the 
action  of  Congress  shall  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

.  These  are  the  concessions  for  the  North  !  No 
sir;  they  are  not  concessions;  and  the  North  asks 
none.  If  these  measures,  or  either  of  them,  is  not 
right  and  just  to  be  adopted— each  by  itself— let 


them  fail.  I  deny  that  there  is  any  concession 
here,  and  ask  for  none. 

What  concessions  must  be  made  to  slavery  to 
cure  the  bleeding  wounds  it  has  inflicted  upon  the 
country  ?  The  first  and  least  is  to  admit  the  un¬ 
founded  claims  of  Texas  to  a  large  part  of  New 
Mexico,  and  buy  her  off,  at  the  price  of  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars;  next,  that  the  ac- 
cusation  of  being  a  slave,  made  against  any  man 
n  the  free  States,  shall  be  a  condemnation,  and 
deprive  him  even  of  the  formality  of  a  trial— the 
charge  shall  be  enough  to  doom  him  and  his  pos¬ 
terity  to  slavery  forever!  ^ 

And  last, that  we  shall  establish  territorial  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  free  territories  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  their  present  laws,  prohibiting  slavery 
shall  be  superseded  not  only  without  any  pro- 
I'  L"  slaveiy,  1 3ut  containing  a  clause  fbrbid- 
dinb  the  people  of  the  territory  to  prohibit  it- 
I  hat  is  relinquish  the  freedom  of  these  terri¬ 
tories  and  open  them  to  slavery.  This  is  the  com¬ 
promise  proposed.  Its  great  champion  has  told 
us  no  power  on  earth  can  compel  him  to  vote  to 
extend  slavery  where  freedom  now  is.”  Prav 
what  is  Jhe  difference  between  the  law  that  says 
slavery  “shall  be  admitted”  or  that  says  slavery 
shall  not  be  prohibited  ?”  The  legal  effect  is  the 
same— the  one  opens  the  door  to  slavery,  the 
other  can  do  no  more.  y 

I  deny  the  constitutional  power  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pass  any  law  prohibiting  the  people  of  a 
territory  from  making  laws  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  It  is  a  tyranny  and  usurpation, 
not  only  unauthoriEed,  but  against  every  principle 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  freedom.  This  is  a 
matter  relating  purely  to  their  domestic  and  social 
relations,  and  if  they  have  not  a  right  to  legislate 

have  that* there  13  nothin°  in  regard  to  which  they 

The  real  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  territories. 
Jf  7h6  n°wfJ.ee’  and  their  people,  and  the  peo- 
Th.  J  fu  States>.  desire  them  to  remain  so. 
The  slaveholders  insist  on  their  right  to  intro¬ 
duce  slavery  there.  8 

One  of  three  things  can  be  done  :  This  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  establish  such  laws  as  will  keep  them 
fiee  while  they  remain  as  territories  or  such  as  shall 

aaunon^ht0  ^  'ntroduct.ion  of  slavery;  or  not 
act  upon  the  question,  leaving  it  for  the  people  of 

the  territories  to  settle  for  themselves.  '  F  P 

The  free  States  insist,  as  long  as  this  is  free 

territory  and  three-fourths  of  the  American  people 

desire  to  keep  it  so,  and  the  other  fourth  have  bePen 

the  especial  advocates  heretofore  of  leaving  this  to 

the  people  of  the  territories  to  regulate  foVthem- 

aelve*,  and  the  people  of  the  territories  are  against 

the  1rinit.rodufcti,on  of  slevery,  as  all  admit,  tha^t  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  preserve  it  free  while  it 
remams  to.  be  legislated  for  by  Congress  as  a  terri¬ 
tory  I  his  seems  just  and  reasonable,  right  and 
constitutional,  and  I  am  for  it. 

But  against  this  proposition,  the  spirit  of  all  the 
masters  of  all  the  slaves  in  America  overflows, 
threatning  more  danger  than  the  mighty  Missis- 

int0  ‘?aa  ocean of 
flame.  The  bitterness  of  their  anathemas,  poured 
forth  from  the  red-hot  lava  of  their  burning  wrath 
would  put  to  rout  all  of  Uncle  Toby’s  army  that 
‘swore  terribly”  in  Flanders,  if  they  were  living 
to  encounter  it.  3  vin® 

If,  with  everything  in  favor  of  freedom,  they  will 
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not  consent  to  keep  these  territories  free,  can  it  be 
expected  the  free  States,  with  everything  against 
slavery,  will  consent  to  devote  them  to  slavery  ? 
I  tell  you  no,  (and,  borrowing  their  own  words,) 
“  that  will  be  resisted  at  every  hazard  and  to  the 
last  extremity.” 

What,  then,  is  the  alternative?  To  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  these  territo¬ 
ries  during  the  short  period  before  they  apply  for 
admission  as  States,  and  leave  the  people  of  each 
territory  to  establish  its  own  Government  when  it 
applies  for  admission,  to  regulate  its  own  domestic 
affairs,  and  make  its  own  local  laws  in  regard  to 
slavery.  This  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Sonth; 
it  was  in  regard  to  Texas;  they  cannot  deny  it  as 
to  the  territories  acquired  of  Mexico.  To  this  the 
North  will  agree,  but  not  a  step  further — nothing 
beyond;  nor  should  they. 

“  The  people  of  the  States  must,  and  the  people 
of  the  territories  ought,  to  decide  this  for  them¬ 
selves.”  It  is  this  principle  that  lies  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  our  institutions,  and  of  all  freedom 
and  republican  government;  and  this  is  the  policy 
recommended  by  the  President,  and  for  which  he 
has  been  so  much  assailed. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  for  the  immediate  admis¬ 
sion  of  California,  and  utterly  opposed  to  connect¬ 
ing  with  her  admission  the  settlement  of  the  dispu¬ 
ted  boundary  of  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  or  of 
the  exciting  and  agitating  questions  in  regard  to 
s’avery — each  important,  and  each  deserving  and 
requiring  a  separate  consideration.  The  admission 
of  California  is  also  entitled  to  it.  The  position 


of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Benton] 
upon  this  subject,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  true 
ground;  there  1  shall  stand,  and  upon  that  I  shall 
act.  I  hope  the  bill  to  admit  California,  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  act,  may  pass  this  House  and  be 
sent  to  the  Senate.  Upon  each  of  the  other  meas¬ 
ures  I  am  prepared  to  act,  but  cannot  vote  for  the 
omnibus  bill,  as  it  id  proposed  in  the  Senate. 

California,  whether  now  or  later,  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted;  nor  should  any  terms  as  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  be  agreed  upon  to  insure  it. 
The  further  extension  of  slavery  by  the  action  of 
this  Government  is  not  to  be — the  political  evils 
resulting  from  it  are  surely  great  enough  as  it  is. 
Call  it  “public  opinion,”  “  the  spirit  of  the  age,” 
or  what  you  will,  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  the 
land  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  growing  stronger 
every  hour,  that  will  prevent  it.  The  attention  of 
the  nation  is  aroused  to  the  subject,  the  minds  of 
multitudes  of  men  are  moving  in  one  direction 
like  the  “  ground  swell  of  the  ocean  that  precedes 
the  storm.”  The  handwriting  is  already  upon  the 
wall,  and  we  need  no  second  Daniel  to  give  us  the 
interpretation — it  is  against  extending  slavery  over 
territory  now  free;  that  will  not,  cannot,  must  not 
be  done. 

“For  freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won.” 

It  is  not  to  establish,  but  to  defend  freedom  we 
are  enlisted;  and  that  only  by  constitutional  means; 
and  until  this  is  done,  there  is  no  faltering  in  that 
cause;  “  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war.” 


